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In Arcady 
He sings. 

“ Fairest love with locks all golden 

As the smile of May, 

Lily brow and milk-white bosom 

As the dawn of day ; 

Priestess pure of Aphrodite 

Give me now to prove 
3 Love as true and love more mighty 
Than the stars above. 
Fairest love hear now my pledging 
Of a faith more rare,— 
Rarer faith than that of angels, 
Thine,—Oh Love most fair.” 


She sings. 
“When all the world is bright and gay and skies are clear 
and blue, 
And trees so green and grass so soft and flowing waters, too, 
Delight the heart of man and maid ; 
Oh why should they forever seek forsome thing each may rue? 


“ Love tries to catch us with his snare ; of love I will have 


none. 
For who, indeed, is he, that we should give ourselves to one 
Who'll strive to rule us with a rod,— 
A rod of kindness, grant him that, but— my own course 
l Pll run. 
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“ As is the wind, so I'll be free, I’1l roam o’er dales and hills, 

I’ll wander through the great green woods and rest be glanc- 
ing rills ; 

I'll sip the honey dew of flowers ; 

And happy shall I ever be as any bird that trills. 


fle sings. 
| | “ Oh, why should we sigh for a love that is lost, or 
a love that was ne’er to be ours? 
| Or why should we sigh for a love who is false, and 
who swore to be true as the flowers? 
But the tale I tell is a tale’s been told, 
And the song I sing is a song full old. 
Oh, why should we sing the sweet songs of old 
Or list to the tales of the age of gold, 
Of love ?—For love is dead, and maidens’ hearts are cold. 


“A shepherdess roams ’mong these vales and hills, 

and her eyes are as blue as the heaven. 

My thoughts were of love as I watched her dear 
form, and to her was my lonely heart given. 

I sang of true love, but her heart was chill, 

And the old song failed as it sometimes will,— 

Oh, why did I sing that dear song so old 

Or list to the fanciful tales oft told, 

Of love?—For love is dead, and maidens’ hearts are cold.” 


Voice of Pan 
“ Shepherd, lonely on the mountain 


Shadowed with despair ; 
Though your love doth coldly use you 


Wherefore need you care? 

Boy, you are but gloomy twenty, 
Go forth ’neath the sun. 

Other maids there be a plenty ; 
Shepherd, choose you one. 
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In Arcady 


He sings. 

“ Forever thine Love, my love to thee, 
Forever mine Love, be thine to me. 
Oh, love forever as I love thee, 

Oh, Love,—love forever. 


“ My heart is thine Love, I give it thee. 
Oh my divine Love, give thine to me. 
And may we ever true lovers be, 

Oh, Love,—love forever. 


“ Farewell forever, farewell to thee ; 
Though we may sever, I’ll faithful be, 
Until I die Love, shall I love thee, 
Farewell,—forever. 
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Howells, the Interpreter of American 
Life 


66 AKEN altogether, the novels of Howells doubt- 

iD less offer a more penetrating and comprehensive 
analysis of American life than can be found in the works 
of any other writer of fiction.” This is the sweeping judg- 
ment of acontemporary critic. If it is just we must rate 
the plebeian Howells above the cultured Hawthorne and the 
psychological Jamesin the interpretation of American life;— 
the plebeian Howells, whose education was gleaned from 
a printing-house apprenticeship, and whose acquaintance 
with literature and language was acquired, like Elihu Bur- 
ritt’s, during the odd moments of active youth. 

If we were to gauge Howells’ eminence by his popular- 
ity in this country his position would be an humble one, 
for like others of our greatest writers he has been awarded 
the scantest tribute of appreciation by the people whom he 
faithfully strives to portray. Any nation shrinks instinc- 
tively from a ruthless mirror placed before it for the pur- 
pose of imaging its foibles and eccentricities not to its own 
eyes alone but to the gaze of the outside world. For that 
reason it is only natural that Howells should best suit the 
literary likings of a disinterested public, abroad; and for 
that reason, also, our own attempt to view his work from 
an impersonal standpoint is peculiarly difficult. 

If a medium of communication between the earth and 
the nearest of the heavenly bodies were effected, and some 
inhabitant of that distant sphere chose to form his con- 
ceptions of mankind, in general, and of the American 
species, in particular, solely from a perusal of Mr. Howells’ 
novels, would his ideas, thus gained, be valid? Perhaps 
not entirely ; but certainly he could obtain his information 
from no more illuminating source. For Howells’ style, so 
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minute and so conscientious, and his freedom from artifi- 
ciality, would enable the Martian to project himself, as it 
were, into the atmosphere of our world, and in some degree 
to feel and think with us. 

Howells (whole-souled realist that he is) has always be- 
lieved that our common life should be transcribed into lit- 
erature just as it actually exists, and never sentimentalized 
and dramatized, and raised to a higher, superficial plane 
by the author’s desire to express his own ideas of how he 
would have formed the race, had he been its creator. We 
therefore find in Howells no plethora of sparkling epigrams 
and sententious sayings; no meretricious splendor of dic- 
tion ; no fulsome farrago of brilliant, impossible episodes. 
If he has erred, it has been in the opposite direction, by 
surfeiting the reader with his tiresome commonplaces. 
With the exception of “A Foregone Conclusion,” his great 
novel of passion modelled after Turgenef, Howells’ books 
make no pretense at complexity of plot, but are simple at- 
tempts to mirror human life, either in its objective phase 
or as wrought out in the minds and souls of his characters. 
His books end, as they begin, inconsequently, and asa rule 
would not be materially affected if the last chapter or two 
were omitted; for there are seldom any such startling 
climaxes as that in “A Chance Acquaintance,” where an 
engagement is broken in the last few pages which has just 
been consummated after two hundred and fifty pages of 
effort on the author’s part. As someone has written, 
“When you read Howells you know that you will begin 
all right, go on all right and come out all right,” and it 
is this very prescience that takes your interest from the 
elucidation of the plot and focuses it on the characters 
themselves. Howells himself unconsciously (or con- 
sciously) voices the potent charm which informs all his 
writings when he makes one of his characters say, with 
reference to a novel of the day, “ nothing extraordinary, 
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little every-day thiugs told so exquisitely, and all fading 
naturally away without any particular result, only the full 
meaning of everything brought out.” 

Coming now to a closer study of the traits and types of 
American life found in Howells’ works, we are helped con- 
tinually by the author’s habit of pointing to this or that 
Americanism with the conscious pride of a showman ex- 
hibiting his goods, or, more rarely, with the trenchant 
tongue of one of the unsympathetic witnessers of the show. 
Instances of this tendency to emphasize certain traits of 
character as peculiarly American are many. In one place 
he remarks, apropos “the vast majority of married Ameri- 
cans”’ that “a few underrate their wives, but the rest think 
them supernal in intelligence and capability.” In another 
place we find the following admirable contradistinction be- 
tween the old and the new: 

“* Well we must stand it anyway,’ said Mrs. Lapham, 
with the grim, antique Yankee submission. 

“*Oh yes, we’ve got to stand it,’ said Penelope, with the 
quaint modern American fatalism.” 

Again, “‘ He’s as open as it’s in the nature of an Ameri- 
can-born son to be with his parents.’” And, on the other 
side of the question, commenting upon certain matrimonial 
aspirations cherished by Mr. and Mrs. Kenton for their 
daughter, “they were equally united in the old American 
tradition that they must not lift a finger to secure this 
supreme good for their child.” 

We may cite indiscriminately his references to “the jest- 
ing mood which seems the natural condition of Americans 
in the face of all embarassments ;” to a certain character 
who “asa true American woman knew nothing of the his- 
tory of her own country, and less than nothing of the bar- 
barian regions beyond the borders of her native province ;” 
to “the clumsiness of American middle age when sum- 
moned to say something gallant;” to “the awe of her 
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daughter and her judgments which is one of the pathetic 
idiosyncrasies of a certain class of American mothers;” to 
“a girl of the bewitching Canadian type, not so ethereal in 
her lovliness as an American girl, but also not so nervous 
and with none of the painful fragility of the latter.” 

In these random citations we find no cause to disagree 
with the author except perhaps to suggest that those traits 
are not all, as he implies, indigenous to American soil; but 
the last quotation brings us to a certain Howellsian ten- 
dency toward localization which often borders on the ab- 
surd. Throughout his books we find him segregating dif- 
ferent parts of the country and individualizing various 
cities, imparting to each a peculiar atmosphere, culture and 
dress which serve to make its inhabitants recognizable 
wherever they may go. In his characterization of New 
York and Boston this exaggeration is most noticeable. He 
tells us, in “A Hazard of New Fortunes,” that when Mrs. 
March, a New Yorkized Bostonian, paid a fleeting visit to 
her old home, “the streets seemed very queer and clean 
and empty, the buildings little; in the street-cars the Bos- 
ton faces seemed to arraign her with a down-drawn severity 
that made her feel very guilty. She knew that this was 
merely the Puritan mask, the cast of a dead civilization . . . 
and she sighed to think that less than a year of the 
heterogeneous gaiety of New York should have made her 
afraid of it;” so that in the end she was glad to get back 
to the “immense, friendly homelessness of New York.” 
We cannot charge these ridiculous impressions to Mrs. 
March’s temperament. They would be inconsistent with 
the good sense and mental balance which she exhibits in 
the various novels in which she figures; they must there- 
fore be the impressions of Mr. Howells himself, and as 
such we condemn them. Another instance of this fault 
occurs in “A Chance Acquaintance,” where the author 
would have us believe that a New Yorker and a Bostonian 
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may be everywhere distinguished by their clothes alone. 
A new character had appeared on the scene who was stylish 
but, says Mr. Howells, “it was not the vivid New York 
stylishness ; a peculiar restraint of line, an effect of lady- 
like concession to the ruling mode, a temperance of orna- 
ment, marked the whole array, and stamped it with the 
unmistakable character of Boston.” All that sounds plaus- 
ible enough on paper ; but if Mr. Howells should attempt 
a little offhand differentiation in real life he would make 
some mistakes. 

But leaving this fault out of consideration, no other writer 
has given us a truer picture of the New York and Boston 
of twenty years ago. Thus he paints the Boston conceived 
of by one of his characters who only knew it from contact 
with a single Bostonian. ‘A Boston of mysterious preju- 
dices and lofty reservations ; a Boston of high and difficult 
tastes, that found its social ideal in the old world, and that 
shrank from contact with the reality of this . . . a Boston 
that would rather perish by fire and sword than be sus- 
pected of vulgarity; a critical, fastidious, and reluctant 
Boston, dissatisfied with the rest of the hemisphere and 
gelidly se/fsatisfied,” and although he adds that this is not 
the Boston we know and love, yet we feel that it is what 
that Boston would be if its exclusive tendencies were 
realized. 

The pictures of New York are intimate and entrancing. 
What patron of the New York elevated will not applaud 
this description of the “fleeting intimacy” formed with 
people in second and third floor interiors ; ‘‘a family party 
of work-folks at a late tea, some of the men in their shirt- 
sleeves, a woman sewing by a lamp, a mother laying her 
child in its cradle, a man with his head fallen on his hands 
upon a table, a girl and her lover leaning over a window- 
sill together. What suggestion! What drama! What 
infinite interest!’’ Then compare the description of aristo- 
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cratic Madison Avenue of a Sunday, “ A well-dressed, well- 
satisfied, well-fed looking crowd poured down the broad 
sidewalks before the handsome stupid houses, . . . the 
promenaders looked New Yorky, they were the sort of 
people whom you would know for New Yorkers elsewhere, 
so well-equipped and so perfectly kept at all points. Their 
silk hats shone, and their boots ; their frocks had the right 
distension behind, and their bonnets perfect poise and dis- 
tinction,” with his pen-picture of the “gay ugliness, the 
shapeless, graceless, reckless picturesqueness of the Bowery.” 
“The colossal effigies of the fat women and the tuft-headed 
Circassian girls of cheap museums, the vistas of shabby 
cross-streets, the vagaries of the lines that narrowed together 
and stretched apart according to the width of the avenue, 
but always in disregard of the life that dwelt and bought 
and sold, and rejoiced or sorrowed, and clattered or crawled, 
around, below, above.” 

Unquestionably the greatest of all Howells’ urban scenes 
is the chapter in “ Their Wedding Journey,” entitled “A 
Midsummer Day’s Dream,” which is a vivid picture of New 
York under a pitiless August sun. Poe is no more success- 
ful in casting about his “Fall of the House of Usher” a 
wrappage of tense and intolerable gloom than is Howells in 
clothing this scene with an atmosphere of sizzling, stifling 
city heat. 

Not only is Howells skillful in depicting the significant 
features of the great eastern cities, but those of the cruder 
west and the more chivalrous south as well. “It seems,” 
he writes, “that, on a western line, the blacking fades 
gradually from the boots, the hat softens and sinks, the 
coat loses its rigor of cut, and the whole person lounges 
into increasing informality of custom, ... they (the car 
occupants) were plainly of the free-and-easy west rather 
than the dapper east.” In “A Hazard of New Fortunes” 
there is an admirable description of the sudden rise of one 
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of the unsubstantial oil cities of the west; “ The first thing 
that strikes you when you come to Moffitt is the notion 
that there has been a good warm growing rain, and the 
town has come up over night.” In the same book we 
have, in Colonel Woodburn, the type of a dejected, but un- 
falteringly proud southerner, still clinging to the old ante- 
bellum traditions, and cutting an incongruous figure in the 
restless north. 

There is one representative American type which 
Howells never wearies of portraying—the man, born in 
rustic poverty, and afterwards successful in some great 
business enterprise, who thenceforth, with bucolic simplic- 
ity, acts upon the principle that money alone is the “Open 
Sesame” into high society. Dryfoos, the natural gas king, 
in “A Hazard of New Fortunes,” Hallack, the leather 
merchant in “A Modern Instance,” and, préeminently, the 
inimitable Silas Lapham of mineral paint notoriety, all 
serve to illustrate the futility of an individual’s attempting 
to break loose from “the little lines of cleavage running 
through the character, the tricks of thought, the prejudices, 
the ways of the ‘shop,’ in a word; from which,” argues 
Professor James, “the man can no more escape than his 
coat-sleeves can suddenly fall into a new set of folds.” “I 
know we've got her things in New York ; but she doesn’t 
wear them like a New Yorker” laments country-bred Mrs. 
Kenton, ignorantly giving utterance to great psychological 
truth. The foud dreauis of the Dryfooses were rudely ban- 
ished when they had their opportunity to shine. The rise 
of Silas Lapham in the social scale came to an abrupt halt 
when the family were at last invited out to tea in the 
“ Back Bay,” to Lapham’s irremediable shame. One and 
all, then, were forced to the conclusion of Mrs. Lapham, 
who, after reminding her husband proudly, “ you’ve got 
plenty of money and you’ve made every cent of it,” ended, 
“but still, for all that, I can see—and I can feel it when I 
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see it—that we’re different from those people.” Neverthe- 
less, Howells would be the last person in the world to place 
birth above worth. Through the winning personality of 
Lydia Blood, “‘ The Lady of the Aroostook,” we are made 
to feel that no amount of poverty or rusticity can prevent 
the ultimate recognition of true nobility of soul. 

Mr. Howells is insistent throughout his novels in attack- 
ing the spirit of commercialism and money-madness which 
has long been eating like a canker into the sinews of our 
country. Col. Woodbnrn in an after-dinner speech showed 
“ how the spirit of commercialism had stolen insidiously 
upon us, and the infernal impulse of competition had em- 
broiled us in a perpetual warfare of interests, developing 
the worst passions of our natures, and teaching us to trick 
and betray and destroy one another in the strife for money, 
till now the impulse had exhausted itself and we found 
competition gone and the whole economic problem in the 
hands of the monopolies.—the Standard Oil Company, the 
the Sugar Trust, the Rubber Trust, and what not.” In 
“Their Wedding Journey ” Howells tells us hopefully that 
“ We live in a true fairy-land after all, where the hoarded 
treasure turns to a heap of dry leaves. The almighty 
dollar defeats itself, and finally buys nothing that a man 
cares to have. The very highest pleasure that such an 
American’s money can purchase is exile, and to the rich man 
doubtless Europe is a twice-told tale. Let us clasp our 
empty pocket, dearest reader, and be glad.” Don Ippolito, 
the Italian priest in “ A Foregone Conclusion,” sounds the 
key-note when he echoes Florida’s expression, “ Practically, 
practically! What a word with you Americans.” Pathetic 
indeed is the little scene between old Jacob Dryfoos and 
his wife. To his wife’s question, ‘“ What is it all fur? I 
don’t see as we’re better off, any, for all the money. 
It’s just as much care as it used to be when we was all 
there on the farm together. I wisht we could go back.” 
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The old man answers bitterly, “The money don’t seem to 
buy anything but more and more care and trouble. We 
got a big house that we ain’t at home in; and we got a lot 
of hired girls round under our feet that hinder and don’t 
help. Our children don’t mind us, and we got no friends 
or neighbors.” 

In very many of his novels, Howells satirizes the anx- 
ious circumspection of the American mother of those mar- 
riageable daughters who spend the summers at “ mountain 
and seaside resorts where may be witnessed the spectacle 
which such resorts present throughout New England of 
multitudes of girls, lovely, accomplished, exquisitely 
dressed, humbly glad of any sort of young man.” Mrs. 
Kenton, Mrs. Lapham, and Mrs. Rasmith furnish exhibi- 
tions of maternal interest in the matrimonial affairs of the 
daughter, almost transcending that of the daughter herself. 
“T wouldn’t have a man marry for money,” protests Mr. 
Corey, speaking for the other side of the family, “that 
would be rather bad, but I don’t see why, when it comes 
to falling in love, a man shouldn’t fall in love with a rich 
girl as easily as a poor one.” 

It would be possible to expand indefinitely upon the in- 
terpretative phase of Howells’ work—there seems to be no 
type of prominence throughout the country that he has not 
incarnated in one of his characters, and developed with all 
his superb charm of diction and his extraordinary command 
of current idiom. We recall no single national trait which 
is not embodied in one at least of the throngs of men and 
women that people his pages. Undoubtedly he has his 
failings, and perhaps the chief among these is the under- 
current of pessimism which we discern in many of his books. 
His eyes seem ever ready to detect the sham and hypocrisy, 
and his ears attuned to catch the wavering note. Some- 
times his pitiless sincerity leads us almost to feel ashamed 
for this country of ours. But after all his readiness to 
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point out the weak places only enhances the possibility of 
their extirpation ; and we are firmly convinced that, event- 
ually, Howells will be accorded, by his fellow-countrymen, 
the appreciation he so richly deserves. 

Howard Arnold Walter. 





Leif Ericson to his King 


My liege, to your feet do I bring these 
The fruits and the wealth of the West,— 
That land of the vine and the forest 
We found at the edge of the world. 
From Norway we rode on the whale-bath 
To find what could lie there beyond, 
Past Iceland, past Greenland, to Vinland 
Our keels bore the men of the North. 


But for you the earth-ribs are withered, 
The swan-road shall know you no more; 

Yet still there are by you your house-carls ; 
The king is a king as of old. 

Serfs! Fill to the brim the mead cups ! 
’Tis Leif, Leif the Lucky, ye hear. 

Old men from your benches rise with us, 
Draw swords and a toast I will call— 

“ Our Olaf, the king of all Norway, 
The father of Northmen—Skél !” 
Sterling Morton. 
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At the Dosewallips Jump-off 


OUNG Legget had been sitting for some minutes be- 
Y side the trail, his pack propped against a fallen fir, 
his rifle lying across his lap. He felt like sitting there the 
rest of the afternoon, for the trail was dusty and the pack of 
blankets heated him like an overcoat. It was restful to sit 
there in the shade, looking down the hill a mile or so be- 
tween the burned tree trunks, catching now and then the 
white gleam of a sea-gull’s wings or the flash of a fisher- 
man’s oar from the breast of Puget Sound. Up ahead, 
where the brush grew dense, he could see nothing, but 
looked there nevertheless, imagining things behind it, 
strange things about big game. Then the fir trees trembled 
a little and Pete Brinnon stood before him. 

“Hello, Young Legget,” growled Pete, “‘ Shooting squir- 
rels with that twenty-two of yours?” 

Young Legget regarded Pete scornfully, for Pete was a 
squaw-man, white once no doubt, but turned shady from 
living with a dusky wife. 

“Does that look like squirrels? I’m going up to the 
Jump-off for an elk.” He pushed the butt of his gun 
toward the squaw-man, who took it and examined the 
barrel critically. 

“ Jove! she’s a forty-five. It’s elk yo’re after, is it? 
Well, see that you don’t get more than one, for there’s 
plenty around here that takes a shot at game hogs. 

The squaw-man spat viciously at a white stone on the 
trail, grinned, and then ambled down the hill homeward. 

Young Legget had been tramping hard all day. There 
had been a breakfast of hardtack and grouse with bacon at 
Millen’s Crossing before sunrise, then a plunge through 
the salmon-berry bushes at the edge of the clearing into 
the quiet forest of fir, blazed westward at nearly regular 
intervals. At noon he had lajn by the river-bank munch- 
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ing hardtack and drinking coffee for a whole hour and had 
taken the trail again very stiff and tired at the knees. Now 
he was in the larch country, where the underbrush was 
sparse and the going good. The sun had disappeared long 
since, but he yet saw the yellow light flashing across the 
tree-tops two hundred feet above him, making the forest 
light dark when he looked again for the blazes. For a 
half mile he could follow with his eye the slow ascent of 
the bench, which flanked the chalky river at his left and 
which the trail followed up tothe Great Divide. At his right 
the mountains rose abruptly, rocky and studded with half 
burned trees. The river dinned monotonously, almost un- 
noticed. From the big wooded country he emerged about 
dusk on toa plat of high ground, covered with stunted 
pines, overlooking the river, which bubbled black and 
white through a mere thread of canyon, three hundred feet 
below. Near by him, as he stood regarding now the 
thundering little canyon, now the mountain ranges which 
flanked the side of it and rose up almost perpendicularly to 
where the sun caught their topmost peaks, he made out 
the roof of a lodge in a clump of pines on the edge of a 
bluff, a camp for market shooters during the winter months. 
Here was everything needful for comfort during the cold 
mountain nights. The walls and roof built of long slabs 
of cedar bark, were calked with a plaster of mud and moss. 
Just before the entrance was a natural fire-place in the hol- 
low of two converging boulders, where a crane hung and 
pots and kettles were cached at the end of the market sea- 
son for the next winter’s use. Between the roots of the 
nearest cedar a hollow had been dug, from which oozed 
mountain water in abundance. Young Legget soon had a 
fire started, which threw its heat squarely at the lodge door, 
lighting up a bed of fir tips, carefully laid, with stems 
groundward, over the whole floor. Against the wall was a 
bark shelf, on which stood a can of baking-powder and a 
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sack of beans. Here Young Legget cooked and ate his 
supper, then slept till the sun was again touching the peaks 
of the mountains. 

To the sense of daylight he woke and stirred his fire. 
After breakfast, gun in hand, he crept along the brow of 
the cliff, making as little noise as possible. A short walk 
brought him toa stamping ground, trod clear of growths 
and sprinkled with elk droppings. Then he crept back to 
the hillside and waited. There was a decided sound of 
rolling rocks in the canyon below. Even above the con- 
tinuous boom of the river he could hear it recurring at in- 
tervals. Finally there came to him the sharp crack of 
hoofs, and then at the brow of the cliff a black nose showed 
itself under a pair of very symmetrical antlers and sniffed 
suspiciously. The forelegs came up next, with the tower- 
ing shoulders. Young Legget rested his rifle over a log 
and coolly shot the elk behind the fore-leg. Then Young 
Legget lost his head. 


In the grey half light of the morning Pete Brinnon had 
unwound himself from a pile of dirty blankets and kicked 
his fire together on the narrow, rocky beach, up canyon. 
A three pound trout was spitted and half broiled over the 
coals and eaten without salt. Then Pete pushed the nose 
of his canoe into the rapids in an offhand manner, as if the 
whole Dosewallips settlement were watching him from the 
bank, as they had in times past, for Pete was the only set- 
tler energetic enough to paddle up the canyon, and the only 
one foolhardy enough to shoot down. But Pete was used 
to doing things in a spectacular manner, which was often 
the only thing which saved his life. So that squaw-man 
gliding along with the current between two limestone walls 
prepared to look anywhere but at the rapids before him. 
He scrutinized the burned bottom of his canoe or the snow 
caps of the mountains behind him, or ran his glance along 
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the edge of the bluff. When the sharp crack of a rifle came 
suddenly to him from above, he riveted his vision 
on the bluff long enough to see something. And 
what he saw was the body of a tremendous elk, balanced 
on its hind legs fora minute, outlined against the sky above 
him, fall back into the canyon a sheer two hundred feet, 
spattering with fragments of its beautiful body the rocks of 
the narrow beach which he was passing. 

“Uh,” said Pete, “just going to put in there.” The 
rifle cracked again. Pete ran his canoe on to the 
opposite bank, for he guessed what was passing. An- 
other body hit the rocks and was destroyed. They were 
coming down regularly now. “One, two, three... . 
eleven,” muttered Pete. “Young Legget; all spoiled. 
Damn.” He put his canoe into the rapids and slid down 
stream, regarding the tops of the mountains. 

When young Legget had pumped out his last shell, he 
woke up and walked to the edge of the bluff. At the bot- 
tom he saw, or thought he saw, the ghastly remnants of his 
game. Then his eye caught a moving object at the lower 
end of the canyon. Of course he knew it was Pete; he 
knew also that the person in the canoe had been watching 
the slaughter and that game hogs were lynched. He went 
to the cabin for his pack and started up the river ata 
hump-backed, shuffling gait, which he could hold all day. 

It was hopeless to attempt an escape by the Dosewallips 
trail. Pete Brinnon would reach the settlement in two 
hours and then the young half breeds who dozed lazily on 
the river bank would become suddenly alert. Six sleuths 
would start that night up the Dosewallips, armed, and with- 
out packs and would hold his trail tothe end. But beyond 
the head of the Dosewallips, a full day’s tramp from the 
hunting lodge on the canyon, a clean cut pack trail wound 
down the divide into the wooded valley of the Quilcene 
and on toa fishing village which lay snuggled between the 
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foot hills and tidewater. For this fishing village Young 
Legget was making. 

Toward evening of the day after the elk hunt, the fugi- 
tive was standing in a saddle between two peaks, looking 
down a long glacier ahead of him, and thinking perhaps he 
was not pursued after all. Then a rifle ball clipped his 
arm and he heard a report. It was fully two minutes be- 
fore he located six men standing a few hundred yards away 
on the opposite hillside which he had left an hour before. 
Young Legget threw himself on his belly and chuckled. 
There was only one way to Quilcene from that hillside and 
it lay over the bald face of the glacier below him, which 
he could cover without the slightest risk to himself. 
“ Come on, bucks,” he shouted, “ it’s getting dark,” and he 
slid out of sight behind the summit of the pass. As the 
band on the hillside began to descend toward the foot of 
the glacier, he laid his rifle across the ridge and fired. This 
caused a decided swerving on the part of the pursuers 
toward a prominent boulder, where they stopped to con- 
sider matters, now andthen protruding an empty hat to 
draw the enemy’s fire. Young Legget shot again, and 
turning slid down the opposite slope of the glacier, using 
his pack as a friction pad. A thousand feet below him he 
could make out the trend of the Quilcene river, and occa- 
sionally catch the gleam of the well-worn pack trail through 
the timber. Andsoon he was down there making rapid, 
noiseless progress over the path cut through rotten forest 
wood. But the six half-breeds waited behind a boulder 
across the divide—waited for the dark to come. 

The tide was out when Young Legget reached the fish- 
ing village, laying bare a mile of mud shimmering under 
a full moon. The huts huddled near the beach showed no 
light. Somewhere a crane hawked sleepily. Several 
cedar canoes were drawn up on the shore, but the mud was 
deep and the water a mile away. Young Legget groped 
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his way along the beach in the shadow of the trees until 
his feet struck hard pebbly ground. Here a black branch 
of the river rippled from the forest and cut a bright channel 
through the mud flats beyond. Wading down the stream 
he found an Indian skiff moored on the bank, and put off, 
dropping rapidly toward tidewater. 

The moon was just setting behind a bald cliff, which 
overlooked the village. There was a stir in the air; dogs 
began to bark in the huts. From somewhere came the 
long, low signal of the Puyallup Indian, and Young Legget 
looking back saw six figures standing motionless on the 
cliff, etched against the moon. Then his skiff shot out 
over the intervening space of open water and into the 
shadow of the opposite shore. 

Edward Harshberger Butler. 
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The stream of time was choked with ships 
That stately moved and slow; 

And when one strove to pass the rest 

She sank—God willed it so. 

Howard Arnold Walter. 
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YING close against a background of wooded hills 
which roll back into the primeval forest of the 
Laurentian mountains, lies the little Canadian village of 
St. Anne de Beaupré ; just the spot for this hallowed shrine 
of St. Anne, where yearly thousands of French—Canadians 
and even pilgrims from all North America come to worship 
in the great “ Basilica” at the shrine of “La bonne St. 
Anne” and to drink the healing waters of the sacred well. 
It is the most famous place of pilgrimage in America, 
north of Mexico, and indeed it should be, lying up there 
within a stone’s throw of the most majestic river of the 
north, away from the hurrying life of our own American 
states in a country which has seen much bitter warfare, 
has played its part in the history of North America and 
has at last earned its rest. 

The white towers of the church overlooking the waters 
of the St. Lawrence at its feet present a very imposing ap- 
pearance when seen for the first time from the little train 
which carries the traveller up to its doors. A very relig- 
ious community it must be, when a railroad, blessed upon 
its formal opening, together with all its belongings by 
Cardinal Taschereau, claims to run especially for the ac- 
commodation of pilgrims and pilgrimages. As we enter the 
grounds, a great crowd of people in solemn procession, fill 
the courtyard in front of the church and the strange music 
of a Latin chant arises, sung in unison by a thousand pil- 
gtims. The hot sun of a July day is beating down upon 
the people standing there bare-headed and solemn-faced. 
For the most part they are the “ Canayens,” habitants from 
several parishes further down the river, arrived but a few 
minutes before us, and now led by the priests conspicuous 
in their ceremonial robes they are entering the church. 
Here and there among them, banners and statues of the 
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saints are borne aloft, preceded by little white-robed girls 
from the different parishes. In a few minutes the crowd 
has all entered the church where men, women and 
children kneeling in prayer carry one back in imagination 
to similar scenes in southern France and Germany. 

Quite like something in a foreign country does it seem, 
with the solemn reverberating tones of the organ shaking 
the galleries, and the congregation now and again joining in 
the service, singing to “la bonne St. Anne.” Far away 
in the other end of the church, through a blue haze of 
floating incense, the crowd one by one is passing in front of 
a statue—a lofty statue of St. Anne holding in her arms the 
infant Mary. Some pause a moment to tell their beads, 
and then passing on to receive the communion, make way for 
others. They all seem perfectly at home moving about 
here and there as they wish, with no semblance of hurry or 
confusion. Through the corridors and antechambers on 
each side of the nave they wander at will, some kneeling 
before the shrines of their favorite saints and others going 
back of the church proper to buy from a store kept by the 
priests, some small relic for a remembrance, a wooden 
rosary or leaden image of St. Anne. Everywhere the 
black-robed fathers stand ready to point out places of 
interest to pilgrims and sight-seers. Directed by one we 
turn to an antechamber back of the chancel where a crowd is 
gazing at a rare collection of relics, ex voto offerings of gold 
and silver ornaments bequeathed by those who had a debt of 
gratitude to pay to the church. It is a collection which 
has been gathered through centuries of prosperity and con- 
tributed by pilgrims from the ends of the earth. Hereina 
glass case the golden plate left by a Bourbon king of old 
France lies beside a small silver crucifix, the grateful gift 
of a poor parishioner. 

But one of the most remarkable sights of this old world 
set down in the new, is the portal of the church. Over the 
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doors and covering the walls from floor to organ loft, 
thousands of dusty crutches completely hiding the wallsfrom 
view are hanging ina confused mass. There they are, attest- 
ing to the mercy of the saint and the healing properties of the 
well; crutches of every kind, the one-legged crutch of 
home manufacture and the more modern and lighter one of 
scientific make. Even today, so a young French priest tells 
us, a child has been cured of some malady and, throwing 
aside its crutch, has walked off well and strong. 

Leaving the church we now climb up the steep side of a 
hill to the “ Scala Santa” chapel. A broad flight of stairs 
which the foot of man shall not ascend, leads from the 
ground floor to the second story. Up these stairs repentant 
sinners are mounting step by step upon their knees, stop- 
ping at each to say a prayer. It is indeed a long road to sal- 
vation, long enough to daunt any but the most repentant 
sinner and to draw from those who have finished this climb, 
a tortured look of relief as they attempt to straighten out 
their stiffened knees and brush the dust from their clothes- 

But our visit to the chapel is suddenly brought to end. 
The crowd, warned by the whistle of the train, is hurrying 
from every direction to the station. We follow, and 
in a few minutes are fast leaving the village and its 
church behind. As we speed along the side of the 
river, a cool breeze sweeps in through the open windows. 
The white towers of St. Anne rising above the trees fade 
gradually in the distance, and then ahead the distant 
lights of Quebec appear glittering through the twilight. 

Charles Trowbridge Tittmann. 
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Pierre: Organist 


HERE Pierre Martique came from, and why he 
had come, and what his past history was, no one 
in the bustling little town of Border knew, and no one was 
particularly troubled to find out. There were enough for- 
eigners in the village already, and this shabby-looking, 
apathetic little Frenchman, who made himself as incon- 
spicuous as possible, was allowed to pass with small notice. 
Suffice it to say he had drifted into town at a very oppor- 
tune time. The organist of the Church of St. John had 
resigned, and the large pipe organ which was really a mar- 
vel for so small a village, had been left with no one of 
sufficient skill to handle it. 
“T can play,” the little Frenchman had said simply. 
And after that he had performed his duties regularly and 
in a manner with which no one could find fault. Indeed, 
the people of Border with their limited appreciation of 
music, noticed that the organ was handled more skilfully 
than it ever had been before, but so unimportant a matter 
excited no widespread comment. As for Pierre, he went 
about his duties silently, saying no more than was neces- 
sary. The meagre salary which he received in return for 


' his services was sufficient to support him in his tiny house 


on the edge of the village, for his habits were simple and 
his needs easily supplied. Most of his time he spent in 
solitary wandering about the woods, or else at the great 
organ in the church, playing to himself hour after hour. He 
never willingly talked with anybody, and his natural 
reserve and bearing were such that nobody ever tried to 
talk with him. In fact, he seemed entirely absorbed 
in his own thoughts, not exactly in the sense of a mere 
dreamer — although his few neighbors regarded him as 
such —but as if his mind were forcibly fixed on some one 
thing which he could not forget, but which clung to him 
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with resistless tenacity. He never was seen to smile nor 
to show emotion of any kind; and although he was a man 
of middle life, his intelligent but expressionless face was 
drawn and wrinkled — in fact, the type of face on which 
suffering has left its inexorable stamp. He was so far from 
having anything to do with the citizens of the town that 
he even avoided them, holding himself aloof, appearing to 
look at everybody with constantly increasing suspicion. 
With such a temperament he seemed absolutely unapproach- 
able, a man apart from his fellows, as if nature had placed 
around his life a transparent screen through which he 
might be seen, but not reached. 

Of all the people in Border there was but one who 
seemed to appreciate in the smallest degree the life of 
Pierre Martique. Shortly after Pierre had drifted into 
town a man by the name of Harris took up his residence in 
Border, engaging rooms which looked out upon the Church 
of St. John. Harris was an intensely practical fellow — 
shrewd, quick, forceful — the type of progressive American 
manhood whose irresistible energy and indomitable courage 
have built up so many of our frontier cities in the West. 
Like most of his class he was a self-made man — self-edu- 
cated—one whose breadth of view was as broad as the world 
itself, and whose long experience with men and affairs had 
given him a deep insight into human nature. And so Harris 
was more than a mere money-gainer. He had a side to his 
make-up which few people ever considered, it is true, but 
which nevertheless was fundamental. For although he 
was a man of inexhaustible vitality and unswerving deter- 
mination who accepted no defeat but who rode rough-shod 
in the face of misfortune; although he was a man who 
looked life straight in the eyes and took what it gave un. 
flinchingly — fearless, self-confident, with head erect; yet 
beneath an exterior toughened and hardened by immediate 
contact with the world there lay a vein of finer stuff—a 
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keen sense of the qualities which make life balance, a deep 
appreciation of men, and a broad sympathy for all things 
human. 

So, naturally enough, Harris became interested in Pierre 
Martique ; at first, because he shared with him a love for 
music, which with Pierre, however, amounted to almost a 
passion. Harris recognized at once that the Frenchman was 
a musician far beyond the average, not only in the matter 
of technique, but in that instinctive soul-quality which dis- 
tinguishes the master from the mere player. As his win- 
dows looked directly out upon the church, Harris would sit 
by the hour listening to the music as it flowed forth like 
some invisible ether, apparently from Pierre’s very finger- 
tips. Now it would be one of the songs of Mendelssohn, 
now one of Wagner’s striking overtures, now a deep-toned 
conception from Liszt; or again, Pierre would sit for an 
hour at a time extemporizing, and for this he had a marvel- 
ous talent. 

So through the music Harris began to take a deep 
interest in the little Frenchman. He wondered where his 
former home had been and what sort of a life he had led. 
He would watch him closely from his windows or as he 
passed him on the street; hoping to get some idea of the fellow 
from his face; but all he ever gained from such necessarily 
hasty glances was a confused impression of two deep-set 
eyes staring blankly into space with the look of a man 
stunned. As time went on Harris noticed through closer 
observation that Pierre seemed even more haggard than be- 
fore, and that the lines on his once handsome face were 
being drawn taut, apparently by the force of some mental 
suffering. He began to realize now that Pierre’s life was 
an unending tragedy to him —a tragedy whose theme was 
weaving itself into every fiber of his being. He saw that 
the stuff which made up the man’s manhood was being 
eaten away by the haunting recollection of some experience 
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which could not be forgotten ; that his very soul was in the 
relentless grip of some unseen, formless thing which day by 
day was clutching and binding it closer with tentacles of 
steel. 

“ Hold on, my man,” he said to him almost roughly one 
day as he passed him on the street. ‘ What's the matter 
with you? Are you sick?” 

A frightened, half-mistrustful look came over Pierre’s 
face. 

“ No,” he said shortly. 

“Well then,” Harris said, hesitating, ‘‘ What is the mat- 
ter with you? Can I do anything for you?” 

“No,” Pierre answered again. Then his native courtesy 
coming to the surface, he added. 

“T thank you, m’sieu,” and passed on. 

After that Harris did not again attempt to converse with 
him, but he still continued to watch him closely, and 
often planned how he might probe the mystery and come 
into closer contact with the life of the strange man. 

It was in the middle of a night in September when 
Harris was suddenly aroused from his sleep by a heavy 
storm which was passing over the town. He lay for a few 
moments listening to the rattle of the thunder and watch- 
ing the bright flashes of the lightning through the window. 
Then all at once he sat violently up in bed. It was not 
the noise of the storm, however, that had arrested his at- 
tention, nor was it the slamming of the shutters in the 
various houses of the neighborhood ; but far above the crash 
of the thunder and the shriek of the wind were pealing the 
pipes of the organ in the church. 

“The Frenchman has gone mad!” Harris muttered to 
himself as he stumbled out of bed and stepped to the 
window. 

There were no lights to be seen anywhere, and the out- 
lines of the church loomed up massive and dim through 
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the darkness and pouring rain, except when a vivid streak 
of lightning, followed by a deafening crash, would make 
everything stand out, for the fraction of a second, in strik- 
ing relief. 

“The Frenchman has gone mad!” Harris muttered 
again. ‘ Playing that way all alone in the dark!” 

And indeed with its wild setting the music did seem to 
be the work of a man bereft of his senses. Pierre was ex- 
temporizing, as was his fond habit, and the melody rose 
and surged with a tremendous rush of power, drowning out 
the noise of the rain. The heavy base pipes thundered 
and bellowed until it seemed as if they would burst with 
sound and their tone rang defiance to the storm. Then 
with a swift rush the notes would sweep up the scale, 
mounting and soaring and swelling, and with redoubled 
volume and power would shriek out through the night 
high above the wind — only to plunge blindly once more 
down to an almost unfathomable depth. It was as if the 
soul of the man were rising up in rebellion against some 
crushing weight, as if the last deadly struggle were being 
fought out with some inexorable power. 

Then gradually the tone of the music changed; the 
fierceness of its strength diminished and its rugged force 
was shaded into a softer theme, broken only by occasiona] 
outbursts of wild passion like the angry mutterings of the 
retreating storm. Little by little the melody ran from a 
heavy tumultuous strain into a slower, more delicate move- 
ment; then subsiding gradually, it drifted into a soft 
subtle harmony, sustained by the smallest pipes and devel- 
oping a motive inexpressibly sad. It seemed almost like 
the crying of a child or the uncontrollable grief of a strong 
man—a grief which shakes his entire being, and leaves him 
shattered and quivering. It was a motive clogged, as it 
were, with incalculable sorrow; charged with that black 
hopelessness which can sense nothing but utter isolation 
and knows nothing but blank despair. 
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The long convulsive sobs of the organ vibrated through 
the empty church and seemed to lose themselves high up 
in the dome. Harris shivered as he stood at his window 
straining his eyes through the darkness. It seemed to him 
as if another man’s heart were being opened and laid bare 
before him. He saw the story as clearly as if it had been 
told to him in words; the great unknown sorrow that had 
entered the man’s life; how it had clutched and bound 
him in a merciless grasp; how it had wrung and twisted 
and warped his soul, and had conquered him even while 
he fought against it ; how it had narrowed his relationship 
with his fellow men, hedging him in with an impassable 
barrier, and leaving him blasted in body and mind — a man 
without hope. 

The last long notes of the organ died away and faded 
into silence as if they had sobbed themselves to sleep ; but 
still Harris stood shivering by the window gazing out 
through the night, held by the spell of the music and his 
own thoughts. The storm had long ago passed by and nowa 
silence hung over the town, so deep and profound that it 
made the blackness of the night seem even blacker. It 
was an oppressive silence, heavy and strange — the silence 
that seems to steal softly around a man, creeping over 
him like a cold mist and penetrating to his very heart ; the 
silence that brings with it the deepest dejection, when one 
seems to feel the utter meaninglessness of all struggle and 
the black loneliness of the soul as it goes on through life 
longing for sympathy, groping for friendship, clutching at 
shadows, deceiving itself with dreams. 

Slowly and thoughtfully Harris turned from the win- 
dow and looked with eyes that saw nothing into the un- 
lighted depths of his room. 

“Be a man!” he muttered to himself. “Be a man! 
God knows we can do no more!” 

Then with a sudden start as of one roused from sleep he 


gazed about him. 
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“TI am getting morbid,” he said as he shook himself. 
“That music must have worked on my feelings.” 

“Poor devil!” he added after a moment’s thought. 
“ Heaven forgive whoever or whatever brought that into 
his life!” 

Finally with a last look through the darkness at the 
looming shadow of the church, he betook himself to bed. 

Next morning when the old janitor of St. John’s entered 
the dim and musty organ-choir, he found Pierre —sitting 
cold and lifeless on the broad stool, his head bathed in a 
deep shaft of blood-red light which streamed through a 
stained window. His hands were clutching the banks of 
keys in an icy grasp, and his staring eyes were fixed on the 
great pipes above his head, as if in the example of their 
perfect harmony he had sought to bring his own life into 
tune with an order of things which he could not under- 


stand — and had failed. 
Raymond Blaine Fosdick. 
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Editorial 


Lamentable though it may be, it is nevertheless true that 
no one possessing any sense of humor and conversant with 
the facts can at the present day take really very seriously 
the academic efforts of the average undergraduate. The 
farcical side of it has become too pronounced, and the whole 
thing, from one point of view, has too much the aspect of a 
huge joke with the annual commencement exercises as a 
fitting climax. The thoughtful observer will smile or 
wring his hands at what he sees according as he is by 
nature an optimist or a pessimist. While grave pedagog- 
ians are discussing with unwonted fervor whether or not 
a man can do the four years’ work in three, the student of 
normal calibre quietly goes his way, and learns his lesson 
through a period which, in the aggregate varies from eight 
months to a year. Given three days before the examina- 
tion, and he will pass anything from Gothic Art to Meta- 
physics, with the possibilities of a cum laude strongly in his 
favor. This we do not wish to be misconstrued into an 
argument for shortening the college course, we wish simply 
to make it plain that there is something radically wrong 
somewhere. 

Realizing this, the faculty has lately adopted a relentless 
policy of dropping men, and we understand that now 
they “mean business.” Well and good. In strict justice 
we can express no sympathy for the men who have been 
dropped, though in two or three instances the faculty has 
been grievously in the wrong. But let us look into the 
matter. 

There are some men, and not a few of them, who come 
here with absolutely no other purpose than that of spend- 
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ing four years in blissful idleness. They are not disap- 
pointed. The University is looked upon as a kind of 
country club where good fellowship prevails, and at the end 
of four years a bachelor’s degree is expected as a matter of 
course. In justification of this attitude, we are told, that the 
value of a college training lies not in the number of things 
that are learned, for they are soon forgotten, but in the as- 
sociations that are formed, in the knowledge of men that 
one acquires, in the habit of mind which naturally de- 
velops, and, of course, in a certain amount of absorption 
that results from an attendance upon the lectures. There- 
fore, the principle is laid down with double emphasis, that 
whether or not a man studies is a matter of only secondary 
importance. 

Such a view may be sound and wholesome, but it is not 
the point of our discussion. We merely maintain, that, if 
indeed, the ratson d’etre of a university is to familiarize 
men with the life and thoughts of the human race, and to 
place them in the van of their own generation, then, to ac- 
cept a kind of savoir faire in lieu of academic culture is to 
leave an end unrealized, and to masquerade a bit of vapid 
information with all the trappings of scholarship, is, 
obviously, to perpetrate a farce. 

We are, however, firm in the belief that the great bulk 
of the student body is here with the express purpose of ac- 
quiring an education, but, though we believe this, we do 
so without any accompanying illusions. Human uature is 
so constituted that men will not scramble after abstract 
truth, much less go out of their way to discover work, and 
to a strong-limbed youth with “a spice of the Devil,” 
knowledge and culture as ends in themselves are not par- 
ticularly enticing. In his efforts toward an education the 
average undergraduate will ever follow the paths of least 
resistance. These are considerations which must play a 
weighty part in every system of instruction. Men must 
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not only be left free to educate themselves, but must de edu- 
cated. We must have a strong, steady hand to lead and 
direct, and yet absolutely no interference either with the free 
coming and going of the student, or with the development 
of his individuality. This is a problem beset with diffi- 
culties, truly, and our own efforts toward a solution have 
met with as little success as those of our sister institutions. 
From freshman year to graduation the matter has shown a 
tendency to grow from bad to worse, and the reasons are 
not far to seek. The curriculum and the faculty itself are 
directly responsible for many of the things that we decry. 

First, we may congratulate ourselves that the elective 
system has been practically restricted to the last two years 
of our course. There are a number of studies which should 
form the basis of every liberal education, if for no other 
reason than that of bringing about a certain unity and 
point of departure in the thought of men who bear the 
university stamp. It is no doubt towards that end that we 
spend half the time of our freshman and sophomore years, 
in the academic department, with the study of Latin 
and Greek. By the study of these inflected languages, so 
the theory runs, the mind is trained to a careful observa- 
tion of the niceties of form, and in translating a thought 
from one tongue to another we not only enrich our own 
vocabulary, but acquire also a more ready and accurate 
mode of expression. In the abstract this theory, we con- 
fess, is flawless, but in its practical application at the pres- 
ent day it is conspicuous as a failure. 

The man who does not use a translation is indeed an 
anomaly ; and, so far as culture is concerned, we should like 
to ask what man is there in the senior class who can quote a 
single Latin poet, much less a Greek? Would anyone pre- 
sume to read half a dozen lines of Homer, or to tell the story 
of the Agamemnon? Have we evena hazy notion as to the 
meaning of Hellenism, or did we ever have? Where, then, 
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is our vaunted culture? The fact is that nothing less than 
a miracle could infuse an element of culture in the classics 
as we now study them. One recitation like another is but 
a dull hour of dreary translations into a jargon which is 
certainly not English. The class is bored, and the instruc- 
tor is bored. And the instructor, furthermore, is too often 
the last man in the world to inspire us with anything, 
much less with a love for 
‘The glory that was Greece, 
And the grandeur that was Rome." 

Thus, to spend almost half one’s time for two years in 
continuing a task which from the start is known to fail of 
its purpose comes dangerously near being a criminal waste 
of time. Is it not many times more desirable that we 
know one modern language well, rather than two dead 
ones imperfectly; and, valuable though a classical train- 
ing may be, if we really get it, does not our modern cul- 
ture demand, as a more primary requisite, a better under- 
standing of the English language and literature, and some 
knowledge and appreciation of the fine arts that would 
make us less the young barbarians that we are? When 
we reflect that many men whom the university honors with 
the degree of arts or of science, and presents to the world 
as cultured gentlemen, are still unable to write a page of 
English with grammatical correctness, not to speak of 
rhetorical style, that these men are dumb to the arts and 
hopelessly ignorant of all literature and the world’s best 
books, then, surely, the time has become ripe for a sweep- 
ing readjustment of the required work of our under classes. 

Entering upon his junior year the “student” is credited 
with a knowledge and maturity sufficient for him to know 
best to what line of work he shall now direct his efforts. 
From motives that in many instances are quite contradic- 
tory, and often very wisely, we choose not courses, but 
professors. We nibble here, and we browse a little there; 
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we sound no depths, and we come to no end. With char- 
acteristic flippancy we have an opinion ready upon every 
conceivable subject, and yet we know not one thing well. 
Superficiality, that is our long suit, and if we have culti- 
vated anything it is dilettanteism and a genial faith in our 
capabilities and importance. Until we have brought some 
principles of consistency and regulation to bear upon our 
electives, and until we have adopted a more inspiring and 
potent system of instruction, and until every professor will 
have learned through the strength of his own personality 
to command respect and attention,—until these things come 
to pass we can look for no other results. 

Thus the years roll by. It is a warm June morning, 
and a long line of black-robed seniors with solemn step and 
stately mien proceeds to the last collection in Alexander. 
Bending under the scholar’s hood of black and orange with 
its white or yellow border, we each in our turn mount the 
rostrum, and receive from the president's own hands the 
sacred document that shall bear witness to our learning. It 
is the reward of our toil, and though we cannot read it, we 
believe it even so. Whata proud moment, this, for the 
happy parent in the gallery! O tempora, O mores / 

And yet, though we may have sold our birthright for a 
mess of pottage, what will it avail to take to weeping now? 
No, a stern and exacting world awaits us, and it behooves 
us rather to gird up our loins for the struggle. Here, at all 
events, we have tasted the sweet joy of living, and we here 
have mellowed our youthful hearts in the warm radiance of 
tried and proven friendship. Princeton has been a kind and 
an indulgent mother, and we have learned to love her with 


devotion. 
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Gossip: 


ON COLLEGE ROOMS 


“ Above all things to thine own self be true.” 
Shakespeare. 


The world sulks so gloomily to-day beneath an unvaried grey sky that 
not even love of news would tempt the Gossip without. In body and 
fancy?alike he remains comfortably prisoned by four solid walls, and if 
he is to speak at all (for his tongue must wag) it will be of things which 
a college room suggest to him. Nothing new to be said on this subject, 
sneers the critic! Very likely—seeing that men have prated of their 
homes since ever first they built a shelter against winds and rains, and 
piled logs upon the hearthstone. And yet platitudes are not easily re- 
jected. Old thoughts wear a pathway to the heart... Courage, poor, 
lazy Gossip! 

There is a peculiarity about the college home which none other has. It 
is subject to certain swift transformations which make its appearance 
quite unrecognizable. For long weeks at a stretch Jones’ freshman abode, 
for instance, keeps the same well-known features ; walls gay with posters 
that flare in picturesque arrangement beneath a surmounting frieze of 
cigarette boxes ; floor strewn with hurriedly discarded clothing ; a desk 
smothered under papers; all things half veiled in a mysterious tobacco 
smoke! But there comes a day unexpectedly, when if you drop in 
to see Jones, entering the room with much banging of the door and loud 
calling of pleasantries, you will find yourself in a place wholly unfamiliar 
and surprising. The walls, innocent of cigarette boxes, are adorned by 
one or two simple (but lovely) pictures; the—‘‘Lake of Geneva by Moon- 
light,”’ ‘‘Sir Perivale the Pious’’—the desk stands solemn beneath an array 
of text books; the old table in the corner smirks hypocritically in white 
covering, graced by tea-cups; a Japanese screen (kindly lent by Smith, 
next door) hides that desolation of the bed-room which a broken panel 
yesterday revealed; everything is changed! You will scarcely know 
where you are until female voices behind you burst forth into the super- 
lative degree of admiration, and you realize that it is the advent of Woman 
(which has proved the cause of change since Madame Eve entered Para- 
dise) which has wrought this transformation. Yes! ’tis Jones’ mother 
and sisters come excitedly to see ‘‘ how he lives at college.” And the 
kind-hearted boy, remembering that his duty must always be to please 
those who give him guidance, and pocket-money, has arranged for their 
delight this idealized scene. Oh ! ladies, ladies, you seldom can surprise 
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him in his college room—that son of yours. You behold the outward 
form of a room, the skeleton that must remain the same in spite of all 
changing and borrowing ; but the peculiar characteristics of it, the per- 
sonal atmosphere which makes it ‘‘George’s,’’ room rather than any one’s 
else vanishes at your coming. Do you truly see Mrs. L——’s home when 
her carpets are up fora dance? Well, of course not ! 

It is a distressing thought, but, now that I consider it, a true one, that 
there may be found in these dormitories rooms which, even in their every 
day order (or disorder), are not the real abodes of those whose cards are 
tacked to the hall door. They do not show the own tastes of the inmate, 
are not filled with the things which he truly prefers to have about him, 
by which only, it must be repeated, that personal stamp is given, that 
atmosphere created which converts a measured space—fifteen feet by 
twelve—into aroom, a living-place,ahome. The man who, let us imagine, 
nails up posters, which he detests, in the belief that college walls must be 
decorated with such ; who won’t have curtains at the windows, though he 
wants them, because so-and-so might be scornful; who arranges swords 
and guns, of which he never made use, to give a required air of ‘‘ sporti- 
ness,”’ is not furnishing a home, but decorating a shrine for a patched-up 
ideal of a college-man which in truckling to opinion he seeks to lodge 
there. The room is no more Ais than a curiosity shop is the home of the 
Jew who sits there in day-time. The fact that it is paid for, or put to 
rights, or slept in by the inmate does not shatter the truth of this argu- 
ment. You would not consider a lot of books that had splendid bindings 
but uncut pages to be in any vital sense the library of the wealthy fool 
who bought them for show! A few paper novels, torn, bethumbed, hid- 
den away in his dressing-room, make that man’s library—a poor thing, no 
doubt, but his own, that which he chose, and cared for and cameto know. 
Indeed, it is only by a fond choice and intimate use of things that a man 
can endow them with something of his own self, and make them beyond 
all boasting claims his very own. He who buys what he does not best 
like, and surrounds himself with what he can not well enjoy, has paid for 
much, but possesses little. 

{} But most of us, of course, are sufficiently wise to know this truth, and we 
so arrange our rooms according to unafraid tastes that a stranger coming 
into them could readily guess what manner of fellow lived there. In a 
world wherein the monotonous laws of custom mould us tyrannously after 
set patterns, and turn us abroad clothed in utter sameness of appearance, 
it is a joy to surprise a man’s originalities in his ‘“‘ sanctum,’’ where he 
hangs pictuses of actresses or pictures of saints at the prompting of his 
own sweet wil]. Whether his standards are ours matters not ; we are 
content to discover somewhat of that in him which differentiates him 
from ourselves and all others, and which we too often vainly seek while 
listening to his guarded words, or observing his commonplace actions. 
And for the owner who has filled his room with the spirit of his own per- 
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sonality, what happiness! When he comes in, wet and weary, on one 
of these March nights, his cold “slicker” clinging round his legs as he 
mounts the stairs and unlocks the door, he finds an answering welcome 
to the greeting which he gives to light and warmth. For a property ac- 
quired by objects that are dear to us is that strange seeming which 
they have of recognizing us even as we knowthem. The arm-chair fairly 
says ‘‘Come! stretch out your legs, be at ease;’’ the lamp on the 
table blinks ‘‘ good-cheer; ’’ each thing declares its satisfaction that we 
are returned and home. In such good company there is scarcely need of 
a human friend. 

Will you suffer this fancy to be carried a little further? A timealways 
comes when the rooms we have got to know so well during the life at 
Princeton, hear us bang the door for the last time in the year, hear our 
steps echoing away—not to return. During a while that follows, during 
the July days, they await, I think, our home-coming. It is strange to 
them that the same gatherings are no longer held there with talk and 
laughter, that no friend calls up at the window, that all stir of our pres- 
ence has died away. For a time they miss the old, accustomed things; 
but gradually the silence dulls their memory, and the warm sunlight that 
floods the dusty air, long day after long day, makes them even forget to 
dream. When September comes again, and a new master flings open the 
door, they may awake to momentary remembrance—these old rooms 
of ours—momentarily protesting against the stranger ; yet very soon they 
acknowledge his right, and accept his ways, and know him alone. If 
we come back, we may turn him out, and sleep once more in our bed, 
and assure ourselves that all is as it was—but vainly! The room has no 
longer an echo to our greeting; the chain of intimacy has been broken ; 
another personality, not ours, has come into possession ... That is 
why college men cut their names into the woodwork about their fire- 
places, for a sign they once lived there—in the old days. 











Editor’s Table 


For almost a year the Editor has conned the many exchanges that 
visit the Table ; has perused them more or less diligently since the time 
he first came into the Sanctum and was very much frightened by the con- 
fusion that lay about him. During that time he has read much that has 
been written upon the college magazine both as a part and a whole ; he 
has at times played the critic himself on various phases of the college 
magazine work ; so after having spent close to a year with the college 
magazine and magazines, it pleases him to write about the college maga- 
zine in toto. 

In the beginning it is well to fix the place THz Lit. occupies in the 
college or university—as you please—and ascertain what consequences 
and limitations naturally come from that position. The college magazine 
is unquestionably the oldest undergraduate institution of the American 
college. Our old friend, the Yale Lit., we have been taught to believe, 
and the Nassau LIT. are the two oldest magazines in the country, the big 
for-sure magazines not excepted. We doubt not there are other college 
magazines almost as old, some perhaps who would dispute our claim of 
seniority. For this reason THE LIT. claims a certain amount of dignity 
and receives a certain amount of reverence after all, whether it is given 
conventionally or not. 

Again no undergraduate institution is so thoroughly academic. It is 
neither so popular nor spectacular as athletics but it is certainly more 
academic and for that reason it should, and in a way does have an im- 
portance which no amount of apathy can kill. A Lit. is for this reason 
an essential institution in a college ; and poor indeed would be the reputa- 
tion of the college that possessed no Lit. of some description. 

After establishing the essentiality of the Lit. it is important to find just 
what it should be. The very age and essentiality of the Lit. imposes the 
duty of making it as serviceable and attractive as possible. No editor 
once on the Lit. should shirk doing all in his power and ability to hand 
this magazine into other hands, better for his having been on it. It is 
therefore necessary for him to consider what a college magazine should 
be and do. Its aims should be definite and its methods clear. 

What are the aims of the Lit.? We think no one will fail toagree with 
us when we say that the Lit. should first strive to be readable and second 
that it should be a practice field for young writers. The first aim makes 
the second possible. We have used sevreal times during the year the 
term play-magazine as a characterization of what the college magazine 
should be. By the way that sobriquet has been received by some ex- 
change editors, we fear they have not grasped the exact significance of 
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our meaning. We have used theterm play in its psychological signifi- 
cance. The student of psychology will tell you that a kitten plays with 
a ball of yarn after the fashiou a full grown cat will catch a mouse, be- 
cause it must gain its livelihood in that manner when it is a full grown 
cat. So we editors must play with our magazine, just as some of us per- 
haps will manage them in the days to come. Perhaps make-believe with 
us is not so strong as with children and some of us are too near the wide, 
wide world at present to fool ourselves with unrealities ; but after all does 
play lack earnestness and seriousness because we know it is play. 

One aim of the college magazine is to develop writers; the other, to 
make the magazine readable and that aim calls for methods. How are 
we going to do it? This is perhaps the most important question—next 
to paying the printer. What should we print from the contributions we 
receive! There are many reasons to influence the editor in his choice of 
articles submitted to him; to determine which reasons are the most im- 
portant, for they often conflict, is the rub. 

All college contribution is like Caesar's Gaul, divided in partes tres by 
the Fates, muses or the nature of things. We have poetry, essays, and 
fiction. Which style of article should predominate and whether it is es- 
sential to have all three for the sake of variety are things to be considered. 
They are crying questions which no editor hears for he generally is 
forced to print whatever he secures, provided the King’s English is not 
too badly mutilated. But we will put the matter hypothetically for the 
sake of having any matter at all, and say that if the influx of contribu- 
tions reached such proportions that there was an abundance of copy in 
all departments, what department should be given the preference, fiction, 
poetry or the e/ celera? 

It is our unqualified assertion that if we are going to make the college 
magazine as readable as we desire, we must print all the good fiction we 
can secure ; it makes small difference if there results an overwhelming 
preponderance of fiction. If much good poetry and many excellent es- 
says come, use descretion in running them, but it is never a mistake to 
print a good story. Sut never print a poor story. It is far better to use 
a dry essay than a poor story. The story will be read, and the essay will 
not. 

It is our feeling that a college magazine should print essays but never 
more than one in an issue. Academic essays are generally papers pure 
and simple and more than one gives the magazine the gracefulness of a 
rhinoceros, Still one paper is a good thing for the academic tone. If 
any real essays, essays of humor and originality, come to the sanctum, 
then it is no mistake to run more than one essay. 

Poetry need not bother editors. It is easy to run all the good verse 
received, and an impossible thing to publish any that is faulty, Bright- 
ness and humor should, to our notion, be encouraged in undergraduate 
verse, rather than sombreness and seriousness. But if poetry ismelodious 
and rhetorical we judge that an editor makes no mistake in printing it. 
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The dress of a college magazine should be considered with a good deal 
of attention. We confess that we favor a modest and simple garb. 
Striking and flaunting covers cannot be compatable with good academic 
taste. We have no feeling against artistic efforts, but in college maga- 
zine covers, artistic effort generally results in artistic failure. No college 
magazine has the money to expend on a cover that professional magazines 
have at their command ; as a result the college magazine cover when it 
runs to anything elaborate in color, creates the effect of cheap jewelry. 
One well engraved cover is all the dress that a college magazine needs. 

We have played the autocrat at The Table for some time and have 
written considerable upon the college magazine till we really have made 
ourselves feel tnat we know something about it. We have read during 
our regime a few striking stories and many that we know could never 
find a place in the smallest market available. It is, however, no criterion 
against the college magazine that it falls below other magazines in inter- 
est. College magazine articles are as well written as those of professional 
magazines. The only trouble is their subjects are not interesting. An 
author must first get an interesting story before he can tell an interesting 
story. There is the essence of the matter. If one of our Lit men, no 
matter of what Lit, ever gets a story of interest, we feal certain he can 
tell it so any one and everyone will like it. So much has the college 
magazine done for him and has done for us all. 

Taking in hand our exchanges we find that the fiction plays the leading 
role as usual. It seems a useless thing to make a plea for fiction as we 
have been doing when all{magazines either through inclination or neces- 
sity are giving short stories the lion’s share of their pages. Still these 
magazines generally apologize for favoring fiction and we do not see why 
they should. 

The Universlty of Virginia gives a well balanced magazine for Febru- 
ary, though another good story in place of either of the essays might 
have been an improvement. We should like to find an essay of humor 
something after the style of Addison and Lamb in the Virginia Lit. The 
fiction printed is of the usual high order. Thd Syndicate of Crime con- 
tinues to be interesting. The Chevalier de Vandray is the most interest- 
ing romance we have read for sometime. The poetry in the February 
number is not on a par with the fiction. We pause to record our appro- 
val of the Virginia Lit.’s dignified answer to the utterly unwarranted and 
graceless comment on negro disfranchisement, that appeared in the 
Xavier, In the North, where we live a resident of the blackest abolish- 
ionist state imaginable, there are two very common signs ‘‘ Hands Off’’ and 
** Keep Off The Grass.”’ It is when we meet with such editorials as ap- 
peared in the Xavier, that we understand why it is necessary to have 
these signs. The reply of the Virginia Lit. was sharp, yet tasteful. 

The Randolph-Macon Monthly, another southern publication, has a 
pleasing exterior. Its essays are the best articles in the number. It 
should bring its stories to a higher plane. We would advise it togoslow 
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on college stories, though in ‘‘On the Bleachers"’ we note a singular 
fact, that the college story deals with a different college to that from 
which the magazine emanates. 

The Georgetown Journal has au issue which we call literary rather than 
interesting. The stories are not up to the usual high standard of The 
Journal. The poetry is excellent, ‘* Inspiration” being the gem of the issue. 
We are sorry the exchange editor did not like our terms, in our criticism 
of his criticism of the college story. We took exception to his rapier-like 
thrusts, not slashes, at the college story, because of the unfairness of crit- 
icising two wretched stories as examples of the college magazine story. 
It seems to us that the exchange editor for whom we have a great liking 
will see the justice of our observation. A spasm of indegoes is pessi- 
mism. 

“The Colonel”’ is our favorite storyin the February exchanges. Thereis 
something unusual in the story and in the teilingofit. Itappearsin the 
Washington and Lee Lit. ‘“ Jackson, County Attorney,” in the Bowdoin 
Quill seems to be founded upon the exploits of Mr. Folk. But for that 
interesting parallelism the story is not interesting. ‘‘A Mind Cure” inthe 
same magazine is of a better class. It has much humor and some pathos. 
Indeed as we think it over we consider ‘‘A Mind Cure’’ the best sketch, for 
it is little more, that we have read in many a day. 

“Children for a Day’’ inthe Mount Holyoke is a pretty phantasy. “Fool's 
Gold” is the strongest story that has appeared tn The Mount Holyoke this 
year. Some passages and descriptions pass into the realm of literature. 

In ‘Romans XIIL”’ in the Smith Monthly Theodora, despite of her di- 
vine donor, had a hard time falliag in love with the minister and it took 
her a long time to doit Far too many pages. We are pleased to see 
The Smith Monthly get back to the delightful sketches it used to run 
last spring. ‘‘ Her First Love ’’—for the benefit of those who have not read 
the story, her first love is a thoroughbred horse—is charming and charm- 
ingly told. The Smith Monthly prints the most pretentious poetry of 
any of our exchanges. It is rare, so lengthy and remarkable a poem as 
Geovinezza Perduta ever appears in a college magazine or for that matter 
now-a-days any magazine. 

The fiction in The Vassar Miscellany sustains a good quality from 
number to number. There is a distinct improvement in this department 
over last year. ‘‘At Stabiae”’ is a story of a type once most common, but 
now almost extinct. It is seldom now that we go back to the classics 
for our local color. The story is, however, interesting and not in the 
least pedantic. ‘‘ The Lady and the Lock "’ is not so good as itsname. Itis 
somewhat puerile if that term can be applied to a story written by an au- 
thoress. ‘‘The Loss of Heart’s Desire’ is the best story of the number. The 
Miscellany has printed some half a dozen of these stories of rural life and 
they have all been excellent. The last is the most pathetic of them all, 
and perhaps the best written. The threads of pathos and comedy twine 
together, it is said, and in this story they are sometimes one and thesame. 
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CONCERNING SOME HEROINES WE HAVE MET 


Each of us carries around with him, wherever he goes, a portrait gal- 
lery whose pictures represent a company of most astonishingly charming 
ladies. The drawings are not in miniature to be carried in our pockets; 
but life-size and hung on the walls of our brains, orif we be sentimental, 
of our hearts. These are our heroines —our Heroines of Fiction. 

What a varied assembly throng this feminine Valhalla, where the grim 
warriors serve the Valkyries! They are gathered from every country of 
this and other worlds, from ages past, and times yet unborn. In their 
manners and characters they represent the range of the creation ; here a 
weak, clinging creature, here a strong-willed termagant; there a sweet 
innocent, and yonder a subtle schemer. But for beauty of face most of 
them are remarkable ; though there are exceptions,— haughty dames who 
will not condescend to mere physical prettiness. Some were born but 
yesterday ; and some our fathers knew. There is merry Rosalind; who 
seeing her so young-looking could realize the many generations she has 
conquered? And near her is Portia. Bassanio says she has golden hair, 
but we think she wears a wig; for what young lady with golden locks 
could have made that hard-headed plea against the Jew? No, the head 
of that clever lawyer is covered with sober black. Somewhere in the 
great halls are Amelia and Becky Sharp, but they are kept out of each 
other's sight for fear of a quarrel. 

Among the new-comers is one Princess Flavia of Ruritania. Her form 
is tall and rather slight, her carriage dignified, and there is something 
about her which causes all eyes to turn toward her. She is more beauti- 
ful than all the others — but that is true of many in Valhalla. Her eyes 
are sad a: d troubled, patient, calm eyes — but from memories of past sor- 
rows, not of present oves ; for her attendant is not the King, nor Duke 
Micheal, but a private gentleman,— Rudolph Rassendy]l. 

Two others are prominent among those who registered about the same 
time as Flavia ; one is a pretty little Quakeress — we have forgotten her 
maiden name, but now she is Mrs. Hugh Wynne. At first glance she 
seems a very demure, sober young lady, with her mouth held well down 
at the corners, and her eyes fixed straight before her. But suddenly her 
lips begin to twitch and her eyes to twinkle mischievously ; the whole 
effect is changed, and we notice now that a wisp of hair which finds its 
way all unallowed from under the Quaker bonnet, looks very attractive. 
Her companion’s name is Hope Langham, a rare heroine indeed; a 
kindly word she has for everyone, and a real interest in them which wins 
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all hearts. And so, in spite of South American Revolutions, she finds 
her life a very happy journey. 

A little further on we pause again — we would be all pauses if we did 
not shut our eyes whenever we wished to move — and here we see a uni- 
versal favorite. Someone laughingly says, ‘‘Good morning, Young Fris- 
bee.” She answers gayly, but we shrewdly suspect a look of annoyance 
on the face of the Great Harkless, the Gentleman from Indiana. The 
poor fellow dislikes to have recalled the memory of how his wife befooled 
him, occupying his own office bedecked with ribbons. However, Miss 
Frisbee was certainly a clever individual, she doubled the profits from 
her husband’s journalistic venture and made his political career for 
him. She was also a very charming woman, winsome and lovable, who 
knew well how to heal her warrior’s wounds, to sooth his peevish mo- 
ments, to drive away care and sorrow. Small wonder if her valiant 
Prince — broad-shouldered, tall, handsome — went through all dangers, 
performed all heroisms to win her. 

Yonder comes one of the strangest of all, witty, reserved, mysterious. 
She is not exactly pretty ; some say she is even repulsive at first sight ; 

“ Yet, seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 
But that isa rather mean remark. She is thin, almost emaciated; her 
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skin, transparently white, crowned by an abundance of raven-black hair. 
Her air is as dignified as Flavia’s ; every movement carefully governed, 
reserved ; each gesture, each smile, exactly fitted to the word it accom- 
panies. A cold, calculating individual, you will say. Yet, no, she is not 
that ; calculating she is, but cool-headed, not cold- hearted. She is realy 
an impetuous lady, her impulses are strong and generous; but unkind 
fortune has steeled her will. Necessity points her way and determinedly 
she follows. Mademoiselle Julie le Breton is indeed to be pitied ; she 
has been dealt with harshly by fate if not by Lady Henry. But the little 
Duchess would say that she has stood all so patiently, made such excel- 
lent use of her opportunities, that, in spite of her intriguing and falsify- 
ing, she should be loved dearly. Perhaps we must join her party. 

And after ‘‘ Julie,” wearing a mop and cap in her scutcheon, comes a 
slight girlish figure, large-eyed, pink-cheeked, demure; it is merely Mary 
Anne. We have, like Lancelot, come to have a great love for this simple, 
wistful slip of a country girl,— ‘“‘ Her, as was only a kitchen drudge, but 
was true and faithful in word and deed, such was her reward,’’ to use the 
dream-touched language of Irene Hicking. And there is Alice Lancaster, 
a comfortable sort of heroine whom Gordon Keith ought to have married; 
not to speak of Sylvia Gray, otherwise known as ‘‘ Cherry;’’ and Miss 
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Nancy, the light of Colonel Carter’s life, whom we pay tribute to with a 
sort of other-day sentiment. 

And finally we come to our latest heroine, Maria Fletcher, she who 
brought ‘‘ The Deliverance” to Blake, and ended the ancient enmity. 
She is distinguished-looking, not because of her features, but from the 
| spirit that shines out of her eyes; a very noble spirit, which has endured 

much and remained cheerful, thoughtful of others, becoming happy at 
last through unselfishness. 

And so we come to the end of our gallery. 
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Books Received 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Liberty and a Living. By Philip G. Hubert. The second edition 
of a book that all who are interested in keeping themselves open to 
joy of living ought to read. It tells how the author broke away from 
the confinment of city life, and built his home near to nature. It is 
practical and suggestive. 

Thé Angler's Secret. By Charles Bradford. An interesting col- 
lection of essays on fishing which aim to prove that the angler’s se- 
cret is that ‘‘ tis the soul we seek to replenish — not the creel.” 

J. B. Lippincott Company. 

William Pepper, M. D., LL. D. By Francis Newton Thorpe. 
A most interesting life of the late Dr. Pepper, Provost of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, a man of whom it is inspiring to read. 

Hinds and Noble. 
The Man Who Pleases and the Woman Who Charms. By John 


A. Cone. 
Handbook of Parliamentary Usage. By Frank William Hour. A 
very ingenious and practical guide book. 
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